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PROGRAMME. 



1. Organ Voluntary and Doxology. 

2. Reading of Scripture, - Rev. J. E. Bushnell. 

3. Prayer, - - Rev. H. M. Hazeltine. 

4. Hymn, " Glorious things of Thee are spoken." 
5'. Organization and Business. 

6. Anthem, - • "O Sing unto the Lord." 

7. Historical Address, - Rev. Asa C. Pierce. 

8. Hymn, "O where are Kings and Empires now? " 



Recess from 12.30 to 2 o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



1. Prayer, - - - Rev. J. P. Hoyt. 

2. Anthem, '* How beautiful upon the Mountains.'' 



3- Addresses: — 

Fairfield County Churches and Our Polity. 

Rev, C. Ray Palmer. 

« 

Patriotism in the Churches. 

Rev. Edward Anderson. 

Hymn, *' Hark ! Ten thousand harps and voices." 

Revivals — Past and Present. 

Rev. J. W. Hubbell. 

Relation of Our Churches to Other Denominations. 
Rev. R. G. S. McNeille. 

Solo, - - - " Ashamed of Jesus." 

Pastorates — Old and New. 

Rev. R. B. Thurston. 

4. Hymn, - - " I love Thy kingdom, Lord." 

5. Benediction, - - Rev. B. J. Relyea. 



MINUTES. 



Pursuant to plans, as formed by the separate Consociations 
of Fairfield East and Fairfield West, pastors and delegates, 
with a goodly representation from the churches of the county, 
met in the Congregational Church, Fairfield, Connecticut, at 
10.30 A. M., Tuesday, June 8, 1886. 

After uniting in singing the Doxology, Rev. J. E. Bushnell 
read the Scriptures, and Rev. H. M. Hazeltine led in prayer. 

Upon motion. Deacon Edward C. Bissell, of Norwalk, was 
elected Moderator, and Rev. Joel S. Ives, Scribe. 

The Roll was made up as follows : 

Bethel, Rev. H. L. Slack, Pastor, W. W. Sherman, Delegate. 

Bridgeport, First, Rev. C. R. Palmer, Pastor, Deacon R. B. 
Lacey, Delegate. 

Bridgeport, Park Street, Rev. F. E. Hopkins, Pastor, Orange 
Merwin, Delegate 

Bridgeport, Olivet, Rev. E. K. Holden, Pastor. 

Brookfield, Rev. A. C. Pierce, Pastor, E. C. Smith, Delegate. 

Danbury, First, Rev. J. W. Hubbell, Pastor, Deacon E. A. 
Benedict, Delegate. 

Danbury, Second, 

Huntington, Rev. B. N. Seymour, Pastor, Warren Rowley, 
Delegate. 

Monroe, Rev. H. M. Hazeltine, Pastor, Albert Wheeler, Del- 
egate. 

New Fairfield, 

Newtown, Rev. J. P. Hoyt, Pastor. 

Redding, Rev. W. J. Jennings, Pastor, Deacon T. M. Ab- 
bott, Delegate. 

Stratford, Rev. Joel S. Ives, Pastor, Deacon C. C. Welle, 
Delegate. 
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Trumbull, Rev. N. T. Merwin, Pastor, Samuel G. Beardsley, 
Delegate. 

Bridgeport, Second, Rev. R. G. S. McNeille, Pastor, Deacon 
Thomas Calef, Delegate. 

Black Rock, Rev. H. C. Woodruff, Pastor, W. L. Burr, Del- 
egate. 

Darien, Deacon Isaac Silleck, Delegate. 

Easton, 

Fairfield, Rev. J. E. Bushnell, Pastor, G. M. Morehouse, 
Delegate. 

Greenfield, Deacon Nathaniel B. Hill, Delegate. 

Southpoii, Rev. W. H. Holman, Pastor, Rev. Z. B. Burr, 
Delegate. 

Stanwich, Rev. F. C. Potter, Pastor, George A. Lockwood, 
Delegate. 

North Greenwich, Rev. R. B. Thurston, Pastor, O. M. 
Knapp, Delegate. 

New Canaan, 

Norwalk, First, Rev. Edward Anderson, Pastor, Rev. S. B. 
S. Bissell, Delegate. 

South Norwalk, Rev. James H. Ross, Pastor. 

Georgetown, 

Ridgefield, Deacon B. K. Northrop, Delegate. 

Ridgebury, Rev. D. D. Frost, Pastor. 

Stamford, Rev. Samuel Scoville, Pastor, Deacon Frank Fay, 
Delegate. 

North Stamford, Rev. W. P. Hammond, Pastor, J. Pryer, 
Delegate. 

Long Ridge, Aaron Waterbury, Delegate. 

Weston, Philander Fairchild, Delegate. 

Green's Farms, Rev. B. J. Relyea, Pastor, John H. Jennings, 
Delegate. 

Wilton, Deacon E. Olmstead, Delegate. 

Rev. Messrs. George S. Burroughs, Edwai'd P. Herrick, 
George W. Banks, Samuel Orcutt, A. P. Powelson and Henry 
A, Davenport, were invited to sit as corresponding members. 

It was voted that a committee of six, three from each Con- 



sociation, be constituted by this Convention to report to future 
meetings of the Consociations, whether, 

1. It is expedient to continue in existence the two organ- 
izations, whose anniversaries we celebrate to-day. 

2. If so, is it expedient to make a new division or distri- 
bution of the churches embraced by them. 

3. And, if so, on what plan this distribution should be 
made. 

The Historical Address was given by Rev. Asa C. Pierce, 
of Brookfield. 

A recess was taken till two o'clock, during which the Con- 
vention enjoyed the cordial hospitality of the ladies of the 
Fairfield church. 

The afternoon session was opened with prayer led by Rev. 
J. P. Hoyt. 

It was voted to appoint the following nominations from the 
Consociations under the resolution already adopted : 

From Fairfield West, Rev. Messrs. Edward Anderson, B. J. 
Relyea, and W. H. Holman. 

From Fairfield East, Rev. Messrs. A. C. Pierce, H. L. Slack, 
and C. R Palmer. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. C. R. Palmer, upon the 
subject, "Fairfield County Churches and our Polity"; by 
Rev. Edward Anderson, upon "Patriotism in the Churches"; 
by Rev. J. W. Hubbell, upon "Revivals, Past and Present"; 
by Rev. R. G. S. McNeille, upon the "Relation of our 
Churches to other Denominations," and by Rev. R. B. Thurs- 
ton, upon the subject, "Pastorates, Old and New." 

It was voted, that a committee be appointed, consisting of 
the Moderator, the Scribe, and Deacon R. B. Lacey, who shall 
prepare and print the entire proceedings of this day, so far as 
they can be reproduced. 

That, the expenses of this publication, and all other expen- 
ses incident to this occasion, be met by an assessment to be 
laid by this committee upon the churches of the Consocia- 
tions, according to their membership. 
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It was voted that we recognize the cordial welcome and 
hospitality of the Pastor and Church of Fairfield, which we 
have experienced on this anniversary occasion. Also, that we 
recognize the great pleasure afforded us in these services, by 
the presence of the choir of the First Church of Bridgeport. 

The minutes were read and approved. After the benedic- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. B. J. Relyea, the Convention 
was declared adjourned. 

EDWARD C. BISSELL, Moderator, 
Joel S. Ives, Scribe. 



HISTORICAL DISCOURSE 



BY REV. ASA C. PIERCE. 



Brethren and Friends of Fairfield West, and Fairfield East, 
Consociations : 

In undertaking the service appointed to me by your joint 
committee, I must beg at the outset your kindly consideration 
in view of the facts, the period coming under our review is so 
protracted, and the geographical limits over which our inqui- 
ries are to range, are so extended. 

It is not an easy thing to crystalize, so to speak, the saline 
properties of an entire pool of salt water within the compass 
of a moderate sized water jar, and if in the attempt now made 
the crystals shall not be very perfect and the whole mass shall 
appear inadequate, you will appreciate I am sure, the difficulty, 
and make generous allowance in the spirit of fraternal kind- 
ness, of which my appointment to address you on this occasion 
is so strong an expression. 

Another occasion of embarrassment may also be referred to. 
From its organization in 1736 to 1779, "Fairfield West Con- 
sociation" has no existing boohs of records. These were 
burned in the house of Rev. Andrew Eliot, of Fairfield, in 
1779, when the British entered and burned that town. Gov. 
Tryon, of blazing reputation, being the leading spirit in the 
brilliant enterprise. 

The records of these forty years and more, which escaped 
the British fury are the original minutes, in manuscript, frag- 
mentary and mixed in every conceivable way. They are strik- 
ing examples of the fading and perishing monuments of 
human toil, and to make .x>ne's way through the rubish to an 
intelligent comprehension of the facts recorded is, as I happen 
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to know, an undertaking strongly suggestive of a pleasure 
trip upon a bicycle through the Everglades of Florida. 

But a truce to these explanations. It is quite befitting 
on the occurrence of memorial days intermediate between 
rounded and completed epochs, that we should refresh our 
memories concerning events and men conspicuous during such 
periods of history — ^fitting that we should reinvigorate our 
reverence and appreciation of those who have gone before us 
in the responsibilities and toils connected ^th a great cause, 
that we should lay fresh garlands upon the tombs of the wor- 
thies and get new inspiration for ourselves out of their char- 
acters and deeds. 

And as to times that are by-gone especially fitting is it that 
we should make God's doings of Providence and grace in all 
forward movement occasion to our thankfulness and courage. 

For such a purpose we are here gathered from these various 
parishes — are here to commemorate an event which transpired 
one hundred and fifty years ago to-day, viz. : 

THE SEPARATION OF THE ORIGINAL FAIRFIELD COUNTY CONSOCIATION, 

into the two distinct bodies, thenceforth to be known as the 
"Fairfield East" and the "Fairfield West." 

Underlying all our commemorative exercises, of course, is 
the Consociational system by which these churches have been 
held in mutual relation and service for the lapsed century and 
a half, and it will be pertinent before giving direct attention 
to the separating and re-organizing acts and incidents which 
followed, to deal somewhat with 

THE EARLY CAUSES AND HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM 

ITSELF, 

and the more so, as it is distinctively a Connecticut polity and 
divergent in some particulars from the "Congregational way" 
as accepted cotemporaneously among the sister churches of 
Massachusetts and now held in preference by the majority of 
the churches of our order in those portions of the country 
where Congregationalism prevails. 

The roots of this tree let it be observed, then, had their 
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starting and early growth in English soil, and their transplant- 
ing to New England glebe did not altogether change its fruit — 
that is to say, Presbyterianism and independency divided the 
sentiments of those who came here from the mother country 
and instead of these differing sentiments being fused and 
unified under the new environment, they continued to be 
occasion of friction, often of most serious rancor and belliger- 
ency for more than one hundred years. In answer to inquiries 
concerning the state of religion in the Colony, proposed by the 
" lords of trade and plantations," in London, after about fifty 
years had passed, the answer given was, " Our people in the 
Colony are some of them strict Congregational men, others 
more large Congregational men," (meaning, probably, "half- 
way Covenant men, or such as were for admitting all of regu- 
lar life and habit to church membership without any inquiry 
in respect to a change of heart,) "and some moderate Pres- 
byterians. The Congregational men of both sorts are the 
greatest part of the people in the Colony." 

Say what we will in honor of our Puritan ancestry, and we 
can scarcely say too much, they were not a little opinionated — 
men of strong convictions, and very determined in the main- 
tainance of views they esteemed to be right. Hence, after 
the rigors and sufferings of the first few years, which served 
temporarily as a bond of peace, were passed, the difference be- 
came more pronqunced, and mutterings of a rising storm 
began to be heard — ^Hartford for a long period the storm 
center. 

During the continuance of his pastorate and life, the re- 
nowned Thomas Hooker, who has been ch^acterized as the 
"Luther of New England," and also as the "Father of Con- 
gregationalism," and who was remarkably endowed for the 
management of difficult and turbulent affairs, for he was not 
only imperial in pulpit discourse, but as Dr. Trumbull testifies, 
"his appearance and conduct were with such becoming majesty, 
authority, and prudence, that he could do more with a word 
or look than most men could with a severe discipline " — this 
influential pastor I say, while he lived, held these disturbed 
conditions in comparative quietude. But this great and good 
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man having passed away, characteristically closing his own 
eyes in death and saying "I am going to receive mercy" — 
the restrained elements of discord broke loose and at length 
not only rent the Hartford church in twain, but involved the 
other chm-ches in the neighborhood, notably those of Weath- 
ersfield and Windsor, and ultimately drew almost all other 
churches of the Colony into its sweep of disaster, our own 
Stratford for example coming into a like state of controversy 
and division, two separate congregations worshipping at dif- 
ferent hours of the Sabbath in the same sanctuary. 

As a historian of the times (Mather) represents. "From the 
fire of the altar" (i. e. of the First Church in Hartford) "there 
issued thunderings, and lightnings, and earthquakes, through 
the Colony." 

Precisely what the points of dissent and reasons for bitter 
controversy were, it is not altogether easy to determine, the 
records for the most part having perished, but from certain 
questions propounded to a General Council in 1657, it is evi- 
dent that they were mainly in reference to the terms of church 
membership, baptism, and discipline, the first of these having 
special prominence, there being a pretty large and persistent 
element in the Colony holding the " half-way Covenant " view 
and the Stoddarderian theory of the Lord's Supper, (viz.) that 
it is a converting ordinance and should be open to all. 

Such, then, being the disturbed condition of the churches 
a question of prime importance was, whence the healing 
efficacy and how should it be applied? The winds of discord 
fiercely blowing, how should they be lured back again into 
their cave and its entrance be sealed against a future escape ? 

Two sources of help seemed open to the anxious seekers 
for harmony. It was among the received opinions that 
" Synods or General Councils were an ordinance of Christ and 
that their business was to give council in weighty concerns." 
Might they not be of service in the present exigency? 

Moreover, at this period, the churches recognized an inti- 
mate relation to the civil power, and government held it to be 
a part of its proper functions to further the interests of the 
churches in all practicable ways, even to the extent of inter- 
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ference with their internal order and doing. How more suit- 
ably could this civil power express itself than by evoking the 
aid of synods and striving to make their deliverances the basis 
of agreement ? 

The experiment was at least worth the trial, and again and 
again, as in 1657, 1659 and 1662, convocations of distinguished 
elders and laymen of both Connecticut and Massachusetts 
Colonies were convened either at Boston, Hartford, or Cam- 
bridge, and again at Hartford in 1667 for the harmonizing of 
doctrinal views and for the settlement of existing difficul- 
ties. 

The endeavors were not eminently successful, partly for the 
reason that the representatives were not able to agree among 
themselves, and partly because as is usual in attempts to unite 
opposing parties, each side regarded union a delightful thing, 
provided all the surrender should be by the other party. 

But a brighter and more tranquil day was about to dawn. 
As tornadoes at length blow themselves out, so the violence 
of these contensions began to abate, and to such extent that 
John Cotton wrote to IVIr. Davenport, in Amsterdam, that 
" the order of the churches was so settled in New England by 
common consent that it brought into his mind the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

In the progress of the new era of feeling it had come to 
pass that a "great majority of the legislators and clergy of 
Connecticut were for the association of members and conso- 
ciation of churches, trusting doubtless that there would thus 
be virtually established courts of appeal before which difler- 
ences might be adjusted, the churches bound together in 
mutual accord and the common object of their existence be 
promoted. 

Accordingly an act of the General Assembly was passed in 
May, 1708, making provision for a delegate convention of the 
churches to assemble in the following September in Saybrook, 
then and there to arrange a code of Ecclesiastical law which 
by a subsequent approving act of the legislature should be- 
come of binding authority throughout the Colony. 

The outcome of this Synod or Council was 
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THE SAYBROOK PLATFORM, 

which we, the sisterhood of churches of Fairfield county, still 
recognize as the basis of our union and the law of our Eccle- 
siastical fellowship. 

The members of that famous Council from Fairfield county 
were Eev. Charles Chauncey, of Stratfield, (now Bridgeport), 
Eev. John Davenport, of Stamford, of whom we have the tes- 
timony that " he was not inferior in ability to any other mem- 
ber of the Synod," and as a lay delegate. Deacon Samuel Hoit, 
also of Stamford. 

For the most part the churches accepted with satisfaction 
the doings of their representatives, and henceforth had 
" Heads of Agreement " of their own for their control instead 
of owning allegiance to the Cambridge Platform, which for 
sixty years had been the Ecclesiastical law of New England. 

Having thus traced the origin and establishment of our 
peculiar polity I come now to speak more particularly of the 
local Consociations, and especially the one subsequently divi- 
ded into the two represented on this commemorative occasion. 

The year following the adoption of the platform the practi- 
cal results aimed at in that instrument began to be realized. 
Five district Consociations were organized — two in Hartford 
county, and one each in the counties of New Haven, Fairfield, 
and New London. 

As we have especially to do with the 

CONSOCIATION OP FAIRFIELD COUNTY^ 

the others may be dismissed from further attention. 

It would be interesting to know more than we can of the 
original members of the united body. It were pleasant if I 
might daguerreotype the group as they sat discussing the new 
platform, and determining the various steps to be taken under 
it. But a mist has gathered upon their countenances which 
no photographic art can dissolve — no camera can penetrate. 

The clerical members were Kev. Messrs. John Davenport, 
of Stamford; Stephen Buckingham, of Norwalk; Joseph 
Webb, of Fairfield; Charles Chauncey, of Stratfield, (Bridge- 
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port, First Church) ; Seth Shove, of Danbury, and Anthony 
Stoddard of Woodbury. 

The messengers of the churdies associated with these 
elders were Deacon John Thompson and Samuel Cobbet, of 
Fairfield ; Deacon Samuel Hoit and Joseph Bishop, of Stam- 
ford ; Deacon Zerubbabel Hoit, of Norwalk ; Joseph Curtis, 
Esq., and Samuel Sherman, of Stratford ; Lieutenant James 
Bennet, of Stratfield; Lieutenant James Beebe and James 
Benedict, of Danbury; Deacon John Sherman and Deacon 
Matthew Mitchell, of Woodbury. 

These Consociational builders convened at Stratfield (Bridge- 
port,) March 17, 1709, and set the wheels in motion which 
have revolved nearly one hundred and seventy-eight years. 
Let us hope that as to results "they builded better than they 
knew." 

A most unfortunate fact is to be added, viz., that this 
united body kept no records, at least none which have been 
preserved, for a period of twenty-five years, i. e. from 1709 to 
1734.* 

During the progress of these twenty-five years, with the 
growth of the Colony the number of the churches had in- 
creased quite largely, so that in 1735 there were in the entire 
limits of the Consociation twenty-one churches, and the time 
was come, when in the judgment of the body there should be 

A DIVISION OF FOBOES. 

Accordingly, "Pursuant to a notification from the Eev. Mr. 
Cooke," so the record runs, "being thereto advised by sundry 
elders of the County of Fairfield, a Consociation of several 
ministers and churches met at Fairfield, prime Society, June 
the 8th, 1736, viz: 

ELDERS. 

From Woodbury, Mr. Anthony Stoddard. 
Stratfield, Mr. Samuel Cooke. 
Green's Farms, Mr. Daniel Chapman. 
Stratford, Mjr. Hezekiah Gold. 
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From Fairfield, Mr. Noah Hobart. 

" Canaan, Mr. John Eells. 

" Unity, Mr. Eichardson Miner. 

" Greenwich, Mr. Ephraim Bostwick. 

" Newtown, Mr. Elisha Kent. 

" Eeading, Mr. Nathanial Hunn. 

" Danbury, Mr. Ebenezer White. 

MESSENGEBS. 

From Woodbury, Mr. Ephraim Miner. 

" Stratfield, Maj. John Burr, Esq. . / \ ' 

" Green's Farms, Mr. Gideon Hurlburt. 

" Stratford, Dea. Kobert Walker. 

" Fairfield, Mr. Lathrop Lewis. 

" Canaan, Lieut. Ebenezer Carter. 

" Newtown, Mr. Peter Hubbell. 

To which number, after the opening of the meeting, there 
were added, — 

Elders, Mr. Moses Dickinson, from Norwalk, and Mr. John 
Goodsell, from Greenfield, and as Messengers, Deacon John 
Benedict, from Norwalk, and Ensign William Peat, of Unity. 

These were the men by whom was accomplished the sepai-a- 
tion of the county organization into the two bodies here repre- 
sented, and this is the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
that event. The division was not seemingly on account of 
any mutual jealousies or alienations — not because Ephraim 
envied Judah, or Judah vexed Ephraim — not because, thus to 
speak, one part of the flock wished to go on the east side of 
Lebanon and the other upon the west, each hoping thus to 
find sweeter pasturage, but from a judgment that a better 
cultivation of the whole field, and hence, more abundant pro- 
ducts could be realized by two separate organizations rather 
than by one. The disuniting and re-forming act of that body 
was in these words. 

"Voted, That the Consociation of this County be divided 
into two Consociations by a line running from the sea on the 
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eastern side of ye prime Society of Fairfield, on the eastern 
side of Greenfield, on the western side of Eeading, and on the 
western side of Danbury; that the several pastors and 
churches on the western side of said line be known by ye 
name of the Western Consociation of the County of Fairfield, 
and the several pastors and churches to the eastward of the 
aforesaid line by the name of the Eastern Consociation of the 
County of Fairfield, and that the present act of division shall 
take place and be in force immediately upon the dissolution 
of the present Council." 

It will have been noticed that some of the names made use 
of in the records referred to, seem unfamiliar, and that cer- 
tain churches named do not belong at present to either of our 
bodies, it will be suitable, therefore, that I shall make mention 
here of 

SOME CHANGES OF NAMES OF PARISHES, AND ALSO CHANGES IN THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL LIMITS OF THE CONSOCIATIONS AS TIME HAS PROGRESSED. 

Unity (I trust from no change in the disposition of the peo- 
ple) has come to be Trumbull. Kipton has ceased to be, and 
Huntington is its recognized successor. Monroe designates 
the locality formerly known as New Stratford. Darien appears 
in the early records as Middlesex. Norfield has come to be 
Weston, and North Fairfield, Easton. New Fairfield, north 
parish, is now Sherman, and the church at Horse Neck is the 
Second Church in Greenwich. Newbury, in honor of its first 
pastor. Brooks, is Brookfield, and Canaan of the former days 
is the New Canaan of the present. 

Added to these changes of names there have been changes, 
as already implied, of geographical limits. 

Quite early in the history of "Fairfield East," the churches 
in Bethlehem, Washington, (then called " Judea"), Roxbury, 
New Milford, and the First Church in Woodbury, were all in- 
cluded in that body. On the organization of the Consociation 
of Litchfield County, in 1752, they were transferred to that 
group. 

At an early date there were churches connected with us 
within the boundaries of New York, as at Philippi Patent, or 
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South East, Yorktown, West Philippi, or Cai'mel, Bedford and 
Eye, but State limits came afterward to be regarded and their 
connection here was dissolved. 

The church in Sherman, on account of geographical and 
business relations of the town to Litchfield county, withdrew 
from "Fairfield East "in 1779, and united with "Litchfield 
South." 

The First and Second Churches of Greenwich, dissolved 
connection with " Fairfield West " in 1876, and organized as 
the "Fairfield South West Conference." 

It is relevant here, to say, that again and again in the pro- 
gress of years, endeavors have been made on the part of the 
Eastern Consociation to secure a more equitable division as 
to the number of churches belonging to each body, but with- 
out success, the brethren of the "West" being content to 
remain with the larger group notwithstanding the sweetest 
cooings and most persistent wooings of lovers on the Eastern 
side, (I speak as a member of the Eastern district), only prov- 
ing that churches like individuals, do not always comprehend 
their privilege, and that swollen majorities tend to pervert 
judgment ! 

Brethren, of the West, the way is still open to genuine pen- 
itents, and Fairfield East is willing ! 

But, to be done with pleasantry. Not only geographical 
changes have taken place with the drift of time, but changes 
also in 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 

of the two bodies. While our consociational fathers were 
careful not to invade or seemingly impair the autonomy of the 
individual church while they took action specifically defend- 
ing the local body of believers against usurpation of its rights, 
they nevertheless, claimed for the representative Council 
power almost Presbyterial. One of the first recorded acts of 
"Fairfield East," was in the words following: "Voted, That 
the pastors, with the consent of the representatives of the 
churches convened and that shall hereafter convene in Conso- 
ciation as above said, have power authoritatively aiid deci- 
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sively to determine Ecclesiastical affairs brought to their 
cognizance according to the Word of God." 

Presumably similar claims were asserted by the brethren of 
the Western district, though their records having perished, 
the evidence is not decisive. 

This sounds quite differently from a deliverance of the 
"Fairfield West," given in 1846, in answer to certain ques- 
tions propounded by the Second Church in Greenwich. " As 
concerns the relation of Consociation to consociated churches, 
and its power over them, it disclaims, and always has dis- 
claimed all legislative power. * * In cases of difficulty and 
discipline submitted to Consociations by the chmxhes, it sim- 
ply gives advise. It is a permanent Council, having the same 
powers and doing the same services with regard to consoci- 
ated churches which churches in New England not consociated 
allot to occasional Councils." 

This is certainly a marked receding from the high Consoci- 
ationism of the earlier date, and is I suppose a fair expression 
, of the view generally accepted at present — a permanent Coun- 
cil with the advantage of continuous and permanent records. 

The inquiry is appropriate here, 

WHAT WAS THE STATE OF MORALS AND RELIGION 

in the earlier days of our churches as compared with the type 
which now prevails? There is a certain class of minds always 
looking to the past for the golden and sorely deprecating lapses 
from a former standard. Is oar review to-day a justification 
of such a state of mind? 
Were "the former days better than the^e?" 
A few years previous to the Synod at Saybrook the mem- 
bers of one of the most important churches of the Colony re- 
newed their Covenant, and a part of the instrument was in 
these words — ^not a very animating picture, certainly, of the 
moral status, 

"Whereas to the great dishonor of God, scandal of religion 
and regard of the damnation of many souls, drunkenness and 
uncleanness are prevailing amongst us. We do solemnly 
engage before God * * faithfully and conscientiously to 
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strive against these evils and the temptations leading there- 
unto." 

President Edwards, in his "Narative of the Eevival in 
Northampton," gives this account of the state of things there 
prevailing when the " day spring from on high " visited the 
place in 1734. 

"It was a time of remarkable dullness in religion. Many of 
the youth were much addicted to night walking, frequenting 
the tavern, and lewd practices. They would often spend the 
greater part of the night in frolics without regard to any 
order in the families they belonged to, and indeed family 
government did too much fail in the town." 

In 1750, the brethren of the Eastern district find occasion 
to speak of "the abounding profaneness and irreligion of the 
times, especially the crying sins of Sabbath-breaking, intem- 
perance, profane swearing, uncleanness, filthy and foolish jest- 
ing," and advise public fasting on these accounts. 

The records of these bodies contain frequent allusions to a 
state of things scarcely better — testimonies of good men. 
deploring the prevailing immoralities and irreligion in terms 
truly pathetic, as for example when the brethren of the West- 
ern district, in 1781, record that "they are exceedingly grieved 
at the too general neglect of public worship * * through- 
out this part of the country," and in 1814 testify to "a deeply 
affecting state of coldness and indifference respecting Divine 
things," when not " even the judgments of God seemed to be 
regarded," referring doubtless to the calamities of the war of 
1812, which were still oppressive upon the people. 

There is another kind of evidence quite as conclusive to the 
reader of Consociational doings in the long stretches of our 
early history. 

The pages thus open to our perusal are not pleasant read- 
ing since they are so largely a record of disciplinary processes 
carried up from constituent churches and often for very gross 
offences — too often I am pained to say, involving the purity, 
temperance, and straight forwardness of ministers themselves. 

Having carefully perused these records, and without the 
least desire to disparage those who can raise no voice in their 
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own defense, I am free to say, the churches, the ministry, for 
the last fifty years have been moving upon a far higher plane of 
morality and practical Christianity than during the previous 
hundred years which come under our review to-day. In strict 
justice it should be said, however, in partial abatement of the 
force of this kind of evidence, that a hundred, or even fifty 
years ago, discipline was much more rigidly enforced than in 
these later years. 

The transition is easy here to the question. 

WHAT SPECIAL MEASURES 

did our Consociational fathers adopt for making head against 
the prevailing sinfulness of their times and promoting godli- 
ness in their generations'? 

They were not, I judge, in the earlier period of their organ- 
ization* so much disinclined to extraordinary measures and 
extraordinary men as some of their brethren in other sections 
of the Colony. When Eev. George Whitefield visited some of 
the parishes of Connecticut in 1740, the " Fairfield East " put 
on record its appreciation of "the wonderful success" that 
attended his ministrations "in awaking secure sinners and the 
promotion of piety," and instructed the Moderator and Scribe, 
in the name of the Consociation, " to prepare a letter and send 
it to the Reverend gentleman with all convenient speed, 
entreating that he would make a visit to the several towns 
within our district that if it may be the will of God he may 
be an instrument of reviving decayed religion in our churches 
likewise." 

Whether he actually came in response to this request is not 
a matter of record, though there is a tradition that he visited 
and preached in the parish of Stratfield, (Bridgeport), and 
that considerable religious interest followed.* However, this 
may have been some of the "new light" representatives itine- 
rated in different parishes causing no small ferment, and the 
men who invited the great preacher had occasion in the most 
energetic manner to warn the churches against the extrava- 
gances and irregularities that were then introduced, and to 

* Supplementary Note B. 
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advise most seriously, parishes with yacant pulpits as to the 
kind of candidates they should seek. 

As to other and later measures additional to the regular 
ministrations of the Sanctuary, " Circular Fasts *' as they were 
called, came into use in conjunction with the " Great Awaken- 
ing-' in 1740, and were continued for twelve or fifteen years, 
at first with marked success but varying afterward. 

Family religion was much insisted on, neglect of family 
prayer being voted by the body a disciplinable oflFense and 
a quarterly catechising of the children in public by each pas- 
tor was accepted as a part of ministerial duty. 

In addition to these methods, for a considerable period in 
the Western district, preaching tours were arranged, the min- 
isters of the several parishes going forth after the pattern of 
Christ's time, two by two, spending four days among the 
churches visited in their evangelistic work, and repeating this 
twice each year. 

It is in the natural order of thought next to inquire what 
was the eflfect of these and other endeavors in promoting 

BEVHTALS AND SPECIAL INGATHEKINGS ? 

Allusion has already been made to the "Great Awakening" 
in 1740, in which Edwards and Whitefield and Bellamy and the 
two Tennents were so conspicuous workers. It was the dawn- 
ing of a resplendent day after a dark and long continued night 
of religious degeneracy and depression — "a general and terri- 
ble decay of Christianity " as Increase Mather expressed it, 
consequent, largely upon the wide acceptance of the "Half- 
way Covenant," and the Stoddaxderian theory of the Lord's 
Supper — a connection of cause and eflfect, I cannot forbear to 
say, in passing, which sends down its warning to us, bidding 
us beware how our churches shall receive into membership 
unconverted men and women.* 

The dawning of this brighter day cast its reviving beams 
upon some, at least, of these churches, and the brethren of 
"Fairfield East" refer under date of 1741, to "the large ex- 
perience they have had within the year of the boundless good- 
ness and saving grace of God as a hearer of prayer." 

* Supplementary Note C. 
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After these remarkable demonstrations of the Spirit's power 
other years of gloom for Zion succeeded, and when at the 
close of the century the tide of French infidelity began to ebb, 
it was necessary 'Ho lay again the foundations of repentance 
from dead works and faith toward God," which was a work of 
some years. This being accomplished, the grace of God again 
became conspicuous in its operations. 

In 1816 many of the churches, especially in the Western 
district, were visited by reviving influences. Fairfield church 
received into its membership as the fruits of this visitation, 
fifty; Green's Farms, thirty; Norwalk, one hundred and fif- 
teen; Middlesex, (Darien), forty; Stamford, twelve, Wilton, 
fifty four; New Canaan, thirty; Ridgefield, ten; Ridgebury, 
twenty one, making a total ingathering of three himdred and 
sixty-one for the strengthening and encouragement of Zion. 
Tears of special grace subsequent to this for both the Conso- 
ciations were the memorable ones of 1831 and 1832, the for- 
mer of which added from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred members to the churches of our order in the Eastern 
district, and in the latter year, in the same district, revivals 
were reported in Bridgeport, New Fairfield, Stratford, Red- 
ding, Trumbull, and Monroe, while in the Western district 
nearly all the churches were revived and strengthened, as their 
records aflfirm, "to an extent never before experienced." 

Other especially fruitful years in which the harvest song 
was sung were 1821, 1843, and 1858, but time forbids more 
than this general reference. 

It is among the pleasant features of our history that these 
bodies were so early and vigorously committed to the 

REFORMATORY AND MISSIONARY MOVEMENTS 

characteristic of the passing century. 

So early as 1768 a lively interest began to be felt on the 
part of the ministers and churches in the spiritual condition 
and welfare of those who had pushed to the frontier settle- 
ments and were without the means of grace, and in that year 
the brethren of the Western district delegated Rev. Mr. Silli- 
man as a missionary to .destitute churches in New York and 
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Pennsylvania, and subsequently this kind of endeavor was 
enlarged, the elders of both Consociations engaging more or 
less in evangelistic work outside their own parishes. 

The benevolent spirit thus awakened began shortly to con- 
template wider fields and more appalling destitutions. In 
1797 the brethren of the Western district proposed to the 
General Association that a society be formed in the State 
"for the purpose of enlarging the Redeemer's kingdom and 
propogating the gospel among the heathen," and in 1812, the 
second year after the organization of the "American Board," 
a "Foreign Missionary Society" was formed in the district,* 
and two years later an Auxilliary Bible Society was formed 
in the Eastern district. 

About the same time — for benevolence limits itself to no 
one particular channel — a sore evil existing in all the commu- 
nities to an alarming extent, and invading even the churches 
themselves, was recognized and its abatement became an object 
of solicitous endeavor. The same year in which the mission- 
ary spirit became so active in the Western district, viz. in 
1812, Messrs. Swan, of Norwalk, Humphrey, of Fairfield, and 
Bonney, of New Canaan, were appointed a committee to draft 
and print an address respecting " the temperate use of ardent 
spirits," and it was voted in Association "wholly to discon- 
tinue the use of ardent spirits in the future meetings of this 
body except in cases of real necessity," — similar action being 
taken, the same year, by the associated brethren of the Eastern 
district. 

This action is the more noteworthy as being the first decided 
movement on the subject of temperance made by any Ecclesi- 
astical body in the country, and the address drawn by Messrs. 
Swan, Humphrey, and Bonney, is referred to in the records 
as " one of unusual power." Would that its prolonged echoes 
were a thousand fold stronger than they are to-day ! 

A somewhat less agreeable department of our subject in- 
vites here, passing attention. 

The recorded doings of these bodies for the one hundred 
and fifty years of their existence, and the documents held on 

* Supplementary Note D. 
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file, are a sad commentary upon the infirmities, imperfections, 
imprudencies, and evil passions of those even professing Chris- 
tianity, and our review would be not a little defective if no 
allusion were made to 

SOME OF THE MORE NOTICABLE CONTROVERSIES, DIFFICULTIES 

AND TROUBLES 

which have been brought before these bodies for adjustment. 

Neither time nor inclination allow protracted reference to 
these matters. In respect to many items, especially of more 
recent date, it is better that the ashes should not be stirred 
at all lest some spark should remain which even now may have 
injurious heat. 

The most conspicuous of these difficulties, and those which 
have put the wisdom and patience of the members to the 
severest test, have been perhaps the case of Rev. Mr. Miner, 
of Unity, (Trumbull), whose defection in 1743, from the " Con- 
gregational way " to Episcopacy, connected with some other 
circumstances in the state of the church unfavorable to its 
prosperity developed under his ministry, led to its reorganiza- 
tion in 1747 ; the case of Elisha Kent, of Newtown, tried, 
though not convicted, on scandalous charges in 1742 ; the case 
of the "White Controversy," so called, wherein Rev. Ebenezer 
White, of Danbury, Rev. James Taylor, of New Fairfield, and 
Rev. Noah Whitmore, of Bethel, were tried for false doctrine, 
(viz. Sandemanianism), and the two former were silenced ; the 
case of Rev. Robert Silliman, who was not willing to acqui- 
esce in the wish of the church at New Canaan for his dismis- 
sion, and whose pastorate finally came to an end by an act of 
the legislature in 1771; the case of Rev. Mr. Seward, dis- 
missed from the church of Stanwich in 1794, and afterward 
deprived of his standing in the ministry for immorality ; the 
case in 1797 of Benedict vs. Corastock, of New Canaan, the 
trouble growing out of disagreement in respect to a land- 
boundary, and the further case of Rev. Mr. Carle, of Wilton, 
who after two unsuccessful endeavors to have his pastoral 
relations dissolved by act of Consociation, abdicated his charge 
without their consent, and was adjudged therefor no longer a 
minister of the gospel. 
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In 1817 the church at Ridgefield withdrew from the Conso- 
ciation because the body refused to install their chosen can- 
didate under the so called "six months notice" clause, and 
remained outside until 1831, and a serious unpleasantness 
arose between the Second Church in Greenwich and "Fair- 
field West" in connection with the dismission of Rev. Mr. 
Coe, the disagreement being as to what constitutes a sufficient 
reason for the dissolving of the pastoral relation. 

To controversies of more recent date, for obvious reasons I 
make no allusion. 

Cases like these, only a little less conspicuous and perplex- 
ing, brought before one or other of the bodies for adjustment 
might be added to a painful extent, but it is better they should 
remain in the obscurity given them by intervening years — 
^'Heqeiscat in pace^ 

A few words are at least allowable before I am done, in re- 
spect to 

THE MINISTRY 

of these more distant periods of our history, though a testi- 
mony from the pew, upon this topic might be quite as grace- 
ful and more satisfactory. 

Notable men of this class there have been among us, as 
Rev. Charles Chauncey and Rev. Samuel Cook, of Stratfield, 
(Bridgeport), Rev. Noah Hobart, of Fairfield, Dr. Noah Wells 
and Rev. John Davenport, of Stamford, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, 
of North Stamford, and Dr. Timothy Dwight, of Greenfield, 
Rev. Isaac Lewis, D.D., of Greenwich, and Rev. Joseph Bel- 
lamy, of Bethlehem, 

In the roll of distinction at a later date stand the names of 
Drs. Homan Humphrey and Lyman Atwater, of Fairfield, 
Rev. Elijah Waterman and Drs. Samuel and John Blatchford, 
Drs. Woodbridge and Hewit, of Bridgeport, Rev. William B. 
Weed, of Stratford, and later of Norwalk, Dr. Edwin Hall, 
of Norwalk, and Dr. Joel H. Linsley, of Greenwich, true and 
good men all, who like David, having " served their own gen- 
eration by the will of God, fell on sleep and were gathered 
unto their fathers." 
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So far as appears, the ministers of the county have in a 
marked degree been true to their doctrinal standards, with 
exception of the Sandemanian or Glassite defection at Dan- 
bury already referred to, and a protest by four members of 
Council against the settlement of a candidate at Green's 
Farms in 1840. In all the one hundred and fifty years not 
a single stain of blood from the veins of heretics — not even a 
scorch by inquisitorial fires, appearing upon the records. 

As the nearest approach to this it perhaps should be men- 
tioned, that at the settlement of Dr. Dwight, in Greenfield in 
1783, (was there a touch of humor in this?) a protest was 
submitted to the Council from some of the congregation based 
upon the asserted doctrinal unsoundness of the candidate. 
In this connection I can scarcely refrain from making men- 
tion of a single name in the list of licentiates, though its rela- 
tion to us is Associational rather than Consociational — a name 
held in well deserved honor as the symbol of all that is self- 
denying and heroic in Christian character and life. I refer to 
David Brainerd, licensed by the "Fairfield East" Associa- 
tion in 1742, and who after being expelled from Yale College, 
in part because he disobeyed orders in attending meetings 
held by the sympathizers with Whitefield and Tennent, was 
received into the family of Rev. Mr. Mills, of Huntington, and 
by him qualified as to his theological education for his subse- 
quent mission as preacher among the Stockbridge Indians. 

It may be justly added, we of the present generation have 
no reason to think lightly of our Consociational fathers. They 
were for the most part men of sound judgment, "zealous 
for purity of doctrine and the wholesome administration of 
discipline," full of labors for Zion's welfare, and with just 
enough of divergence of opinion on cases submitted for adjust- 
ment to make evident their independence of thought and the 
courage of their convictions, yet in these cases differing with- 
out bitterness and at all times maintaining good fellowship. 

But here our review must reach its end. 

These memorials of the past — these gleanings from the 
records of the church within these Consociational boundaries 
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while five generations of our brethren in Christ have been ful- 
filling their mission and ripening for the estate of glory upon 
which they have entered — do they not render their testimony 
that the church is of God, and that God is in her history, and 
this further truth also, that the faith which is the inspiration, 
the comfort and the imdying hope of believers from age to age 
is not of human origin, but divine, is not an experiment, but a 
settled verity, is not ephemeral, but everlasting. 

The clear affirmations of history — the chronicles of all the 
Christian centuries are on our side, and we say to the agnos- 
tic, the scientific doubter, the scoffing infidel — whatever may 
be true of human interpretations, Christianity itself hath its 
walls of adament and its gates of brass, against which the bow- 
guns of the assailant will have little effect ! 

Institutions which men have builded grow old and perish, 
but "whatsoever God doeth shall be forever; nothing can be 
put to it nor anything taken from it, and God doeth it that 
men should fear before Him." 

Our review may properly suggest to us also that organiza- 
tions for religious ends are valuable not for their own sakes, 
but for their serviceableness in sustaining and advancing truth 
and righteousness — valuable for what they enshrine and trans- 
mit of "the faith once delivered to the saints," and for the 
aid they furnish to successive generations struggling toward 
a sanctified life and a realm of purity and peace. 

The ark is worth perpetual guarding and severest attention, 
not because of its curious workmanship of accasia wood and 
gold, but because of the sacred tablets within, and the mercy- 
seat above it. 

And, once more, let us accept the view, with its practical 
bearing upon ourselves — the spiritual elevation, energy and 
success of the organization, whether like that which occupies 
our thoughts to-day or the church itself, is dependent upon 
the measure of sanctification attained by the individual mem- 
ber and the fidelity each one brings into the service of the 
Master. 
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A motto, then, not unsuitable to us as Christian men and 
women is that in the poet Goethe's lines, — 

Like the star 

That shines afar, 

Without haste, 
• And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway. 
Round the task that rules the day. 

And do his best ! 



SUPPLEMENTARY. 



Note A. 

It may be presumed that the records of the Fairfield Con- 
sociation from its organization in 1709, to the period of the 
division in 1736, were held and perhaps continued by the 
Registrars of the Western District, and destroyed with the 
dwelling house of Rev. Andrew Eliot at the burning of Fair- 
field in 1779. 

Fortunately, however, a complete account of the organiza- 
tion is preserved in the Records of the Stratfield church, 
copied therein and attested by Rev. Samuel Cooke, from the 
original minutes by Rev. Charles Chauncey the Scribe of the 
body, and is as follows : 

" Sigillum 1 At a Consociation or meeting of the Elders and Mes- 
Consociationis I sengers of the County of Fairfield at Stratfield March 
Fairfieldensis. J 16, 1708-9. 

The Revd. Mr. John Davenport chosen Moderator. 
Present from ye 
Chh. of Fairfield 
The Revd Mr. Joseph Webb. 

Messengers. 
Deacon John Thomson 
Mr. Samuel Cobbet. 



From ye Chh. of Stratford. ' 

Messengers. 
Joseph Curtiss Esqr. 
Mr. Samuel Sherman. 



From ye Chh. of Stratfield. "" 
The Revd. Mr. Charles 
Chauticey 

Messenger. 
Lieut. James Bennet. 



The Revd. Mr. Charles Chauncey Scribe. 

After Solemn Seeking of God for divine 
guidance, direction and blessings the 
y Council convened. 

The Acts of ye Council at Saybrook, 
September 9, 1708 were read the first time 
as also ye general Assembly's approba- 
tion and sanction thereof, October 1708. 

Voted in Council to adjourn till 8 of 
ye clock in ye morning. 

The Consociation being met according 
to adjournment, after prayer made it was 
agreed 

Imps. That all the Chhs. in ye County 
of Fairfield be one Consociation. 

2. That ye Pastors met in our Consoci- 
^ ation have power with ye Consent of the 



I Messengers of our Chhs. chosen and attend- 



J ing. Authoritatively Judicially and Deci- 
sively to determine ecclesiastically affairs 
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From ye Chh. of Stamford. 
The Revd.Mr. Jno. Davenport. 

Messengers. 
Deacon SamU Hoit 
Mr. Jos. Bishop. 



From y© Chh. of Danbury. 
The RevdMr. Seth Shove. 

Messengers. 
Lieut. James Beebee 
Mr. James Benedict. 



From ye Chh. of Norwalk. 
The Revd Mr. Stephen Buckingham. 

Messenger. 
Deacon Zerubbabel Hoit. 



brot to their Cognizance according to 
the Word of God and that our Pastors 
with the concurrence and consent of the 
Messengers of our Chhes to be chosen 
and that shall attend upon all future 
occasions, have like Authoritative, Ju- 
dicial and Decisive power of Determ- 
ination of affairs ecclesiastical!, and that 
in further and fuller meetings of two Con- 
sociations together compliant with the 
conclusions of y© sd Councill at Say brook, 
there is the like Authoritative, Judiciall 
and Decisive power of Determination of 
Ecclesiastical affairs according to ye word 
of God. 
3. That by Elder or Elders of a par- 
ticular Chh in said Saybrook 
conclusions mentioned in Para- 
graph ye first is understood only 
in ye teaching Elder or teaching 
Elders. 

4. That in ye 6**^ Paragraph of 
sd conclusions we do not hold 
] ourselves obliged in our practice 
to use ye phrase of ye sentence of 
Non Communion but in ye stead 
thereof to use ye phrase of ye sen- 
tence of Excommunication which 
may in our judgment be formally 
applied in ye Cases expressed in 
said Paragraph. 
The Councill adjourned till half an hour past two oclock in ye after- 
noon. 

5. That to ye orderly begining of a case before a Councill of our 
Chhes. ye aggrieved member shall make application unto ye moderator 
of the Councill or Consociation for ye time being or in case of ye mod- 
erator's death to ye free Senr Pastor of ye Consociation who upon his 
desire shall receive attested copies of ye Chhs. proceedings with ye ag- 
grieved member from their minister and ye sd. Moderator with the two 
free senr. Pastors of ye Circuit or in ye Case premised of ye death of 
ye Moderator ye sd 2 senr. pastors of ye circuit being satisfied there is 
sufficient cause shall warn ye convening of the Consociation. 

6. That a Copy of a Warning to appear before ye Councill the time 
and place being notified being read in the hearing or left in ye house of 
the ordinary abode of a scandalous member or witness concerning the 



From ye Chh. of Woodbury. 
The Revd. Mr. Anthony Stoddard. 

Messengers. 
Deacon John Sherman, 
Deacon Matthew Mitchell. 
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case depending before two members of the designation of the Scribe 
for ye time being and signed by the sd Scribe be adjudged a regular 
notification. 

7. That a copy of a Warning to appear before y« Pastor or Chh. 
y« place and time notified being read in y« hearing or left in the ordi- 
nary abode of an offending member or witness needfuU in the case 
before two members appointed by the pastor and signed by him shall 
be a fair notification y® neglect whereof unless upon sufficient reason 
shall be reputed a scandalous contempt in our respective Chhes 

8. That all persons that are known to be Baptized shall in ye places 
where they dwell be subject to ye Censures of admonition and excom- 
munication in case of scandall committed and obstinately persisted in. 

9. That the Moderator and Scribe now chosen be accounted to stand 
in ye same respective capacities for ye time being untill a ne^ regular 
choice be made, and so for the future. 

10. That ye Judgment of ye Consociation or Councill be executed by 
any Pastor appointed thereto by ye Councill when ye Pastor that hath 
already dealt in ye case hath not a freedome of conscience to execute 
ye same. 

The above Acts and Conclusions of the present Consociation unani- 
mously Voted March 17, 1708-9. 

Signed Charles Chauncey, Scribe. 
The above and foregoing is a true Copy of the Originall Compared. 

pr. Samuel Cooke.'* 

Note B. 

Since the discourse was delivered the following items from the pen 
of Rev. B. L. Swan, a former pastor of the Stratford church, repro- 
duced in the very interesting and exhaustive History of the Town of 
Stratford recently prepared by Rev. Samuel Orcutt, have come under 
the eye of the author. 

The items are as follows: "Mr. Whitefield preached here Monday 
afternoon October 27, 1740, on his way from New Haven where he 
preached on Sunday the 26th, and on the three days preceding." 

**The sermon by Mr. Whitefield was heard by Mrs. Ann, wife of 
John Brooks, * * who herself narrated the matter to Miss Polly 
Tomlinson who related it to me in 1859, and she was so much inter- 
ested that with her infant in her arms she went to Fairfield to hear him 
again the same day." 

**A tradition preserved^by Mrs. Victory Wetmore * * and given 
me by her in 1859, represents a Mrs. Burritt who lived on the wood 
end road below Main street as being in the yard of her dwelling * * 
a mile nearly from the meeting house hill, where she distinctly heard 
Mr. Whitefield name his text from Zechariah 9, 12: ' Turn ye to the 
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stronghold ye prisoDcrs of hope.' Hence it is probable that this ser- 
mon was delivered in the open air." 

These statements of Mr. Swan seem to make it evident that Mr. 
Whitefield preached in response to the invitation both in Stratford and 
Fairfield and make improbable the tradition referred to of his having 
preached in Stratfield (Bridgeport) with some fruit of his effort after- 
ward gathered. 

Note C. 

The "Half Way Covenant" as it stands upon the early records of 
the church in Huntington, and was accepted as the bond of fellowship 
by that church until 1817 when it was discarded, was in these words : 

** Ton do now before God and these witnesses avonch the Lord Jehovah to be your 
Ck)Tenant God and Father, viewing yourself under solemn bonds and obligations to be 
the Lord's by your baptism and vows. You do so far as you know your own heart, 
make choice of Jesus Christ to be your only Saviour and Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost 
to be your Sanctifler. Solemnly engaging to serve the Lord and Him only, as He shall 
by Bis grace enable you, that you will deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, that you 
will be careful to keep a conscience void of offense so as to do honor to Gk>d, and the re- 
ligion you profess ; that you will endeavor by strength from Gk)d to walk in all His 
commandments and ordinances blameless, desiring to put yourself under the watch and 
care of this Church, to be trained up in the school of Christ for His heavenly kingdom, 
promising also, that you will give up your children to God in Baptism and to bring 
them up in the fear of the Lord ; and to attend upon all the ordinances of Christ as 
administered in this place ; also that it is your full purpose to obey God in the ordi- 
nance of the Holy Supper as Gk>d shall give you light and show yon His will herein. 
And yon covenant and you promise, relying for help and strength and ability on the 
Blood of the everlasting Covenant to perform all and every duty to the praise and glory 
of God." 

To make such professions and bind the life by such vows surely 
seems an act of sufficient solemnity. In form the instrument does not 
appear a wide departure from the obligations assumed in truly evan- 
gelical and orthodox churches. 

But the instrument as interpreted by the purpose had in view by 
those who desired it as a basis of membership, and its practical effect 
upon church life, is misleading. The form was indeed almost parallel 
with the vows regarded as evangelical and adopted as conditional to 
full membership, but that there was a radical defect in the spirit of 
the instrument, at least in the spirit of those assuming its obligations is 
evident in the two fold fact, the effect was so disastrous, and when time 
had made its pernicious influence manifest, the evangelical churches 
both in Massachusetts and Connecticut rejected it. As to the intent 
and practical working of the scheme, a few extracts from authorship 
immediately following the period when this Covenant was the open 
door to the church will make the matter sufficiently obvious. 

** According to the provision of this arrangement, persons who con- 
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fessedly had not given their hearts to God, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing access to the ( in such case ) mere ceremony of baptism for their 
children * * were permitted and encouraged to come and make in 
the most solemn circumstances the most solemn of all professions, 
when they did not regard themselves and those around them did not 
regard them as having at all in heart given themselves away to God 
and trusted in Christ and yielded themselves up to be temples of the 
Holy Ghost. And as to the promises which were annexed, of educa- 
ting children in the fear of the Lord and submitting to the discipline of 
the church on the one hand and watchful care on the other, they soon 
came alike to be disregarded both by those who exacted and those who 
made them; parents did not and soon were not expected to fulfil their 
engagements, in form so significant and solemn, and churches did not 
and soon were not expected to fulfil theirs. * * The churches soon 
came to consist very considerably in may places of unregenerate per- 
sons. *• * The consequence was that within thirty years after the 
commencement of the eighteenth century a large proportion of the 
clergy through the country were either only speculatively correct in 
their religious opinions, maintaining regularly the forms of religion, 
but in some instances having well nigh lost, and in others, it is to be 
feared, having never felt its power." 

Note D. 

The Constitution and Roll of Membership of this Missionary Society 
are preserved, also the amount subscribed by each member as an an- 
nual payment for promoting the object had in view. 

The sum appended to most of the names is one dollar, which seems 
to have been regarded at that time as a pretty generous contribution. 

An aged clergyman of the state who passed away years ago at an ad- 
vanced age, told the author that when he first presented the cause 
of Foreign Missions to his congregation and felt constrained to head 
the subscription list with one dollar, his deacons in the evening called 
to expostulate with him as having set an example of extravagance be- 
fore the people! The world does move somewhat 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY CHURCHES 
AND OUR POLITY. 



BY REV. c. R. palmer- 



Mr. Moderator, Brethren and Friends: 

There is a little ambiguity in the statement of the topic 
assigned to me. It is in the words Our Folity ; what do 
they mean? " Owr" in the limited sense, referring to or- 
ganizations like these represented here to-day? or "o«r" in 
the broad sense, referring to historic American Congrega- 
tionalism in the development of which the Fairfield County 
Churches, like other Churches, have had their parti 

I incline to take the latter alternative; whether I have 
rightly divined my duty must appear later on. 

It has often been said, and, as I think, wisely said, that our 
American Congregationalism is not the outcome of a single 
seed-truth. It is not the development of a single principle, 
but of two. It is not a circle, a figure developed from one 
central point, but an ellipse, from two focal points. Its foci 
are the independence of the local churches, and the fellow- 
ship of churches. 

The independence of the local churches — that each of them 
is an independent, a self-complete, and of right a self-govern- 
ing body ; competent to govern itself, and therefore under 
obligation to govern itself, and not at liberty to surrender its 
responsibility. The fellowship of the local churches — that 
these independent bodies, responsible for themselves, have 
also a mutual responsibility ; that they are related to each 
other as individual Christians are, and bound to consider each 
other and be helpful of each other, according to the great la\y^ 
of Love ; and that this fellowship should be expressed in suit- 
able forms. 
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These principles are both of vital importance to our Con- 
gregationalism, and they are its characteristic principles. 

Now when we study the history of our polity, we are led 
to see that the emphasis we lay upon these two principles, is 
the outcome of historical movements, and of movements orig- 
inating from different impulses. The Massachusetts churches 
of the earlier period felt impelled jealously to guard and 
maintain the independence of the local churches. The Con- 
necticut churches felt impelled jealously and faithfully to wit- 
ness in behalf of the fellowship of the churches. Not that 
the churches of Connecticut denied or ignored the princi- 
ples to which the churches of Massachusetts attached so 
much importance. Not that the churches of Massachusetts 
ignored or denied the obligations of fellowship to which the 
churches of Connecticut attached so much importance. But 
from the bent or genius of the one group of churches, they 
were more conscious of the necessity of vigorous efforts to 
establish the one principle; and from the bent or genius 
of the other group of churches, they were more conscious 
of the necessity of vigorous measures to establish the other 
principle; and each group in its own way, had its decisive 
influence in determining the ultimate shaping of that Con- 
gregationalism which has become historic, and American. 
The early history developed on two lines, the more recent 
history on a resultant line. Massachusetts refused even a 
mild type of Consociation, in the seventeenth century. The 
endeavor to introduce a stronger type of it, in the eighteenth, 
evoked the movement of which Eev. John Wise, of Essex, was 
the head, that made anything of the kind forever impossible. 
But the strong feeling in favor of Consociating the churches 
in Connecticut, did not begin with the Saybrook platform; 
the Saybrook platform was the outgrowth of convictions 
which had deep and strong roots. There was an instinctive 
tendency of Connecticut churches toward a type of union 
which should result in a common order, in fellowship, and in 
efficient cooperation. I think the more deeply we study the 
more clearly we shall perceive this difference of bent in the 
churches of the two Colonies, and the historical consequences 



of the fact. I need not again go over the ground so well cov- 
ered this morning. I need not repeat the story of the Synod 
at Saybrook, and the evolution of its platform. I need not 
remind you how strong measures were taken ; how powerful 
influences were brought to bear, how personal and social pres- 
sure, how the authority of civil and ecclesiastical personages, 
how legislative authority, were combinad to make the plat- 
form the ecclesiastical constitution of the Colony ; nor how 
far this endeavor succeeded. But one point not clearly 
brought out this morning I want to indicate just here. 

The platform, in different localities was differently con- 
strued; and the local Consociations that were organized 
differed somewhat in their spirit. The eminent men who or- 
ganized the Fairfield County Consociation were very "high" 
in their ecclesiasticism ; and they revealed a disposition to 
make the Consociation as nearly a Presbytery as possible. 
Indeed as no appeal from it was contemplated, we may say 
they pushed it beyond the limitations of a Presbytery. Think 
of that form of resolution recited to us this morning, "We, 
the Pastors, with the consent of the Messengers of the 
churches chosen and attending, have power authoritatively 
and decisively io determine," &c. : that is high ecclesiasticism 
indeed! But the Consociation they established in that spirit, 
proved to have a vitality in it — ^perhaps because it was so 
"high," and so positive in its beginnings — which has preserved 
it unto this day. Certainly not in its original type however. 
On the contrary it has been mitigated and modified, until all 
the ecclesiasticism is taken out of it, and in its operation at 
least, it is hardly distinguishable from the looser forms of fel- 
lowship prevailing elsewhere. And, in spite of the original 
mistakes, and the freedom with which we have modified the 
institution, we thankfully commemorate the organization of 
our Consociation to-day. We are well persuaded the results 
to Connecticut churches, to Fairfield County churches, in the 
direction of order, fellowship, fraternity, and efficiency have 
been most admirable. 

"The ecclesiastical Constitution of the Colony" never be- 
came the ecclesiastical Constitution of the State. The Say- 
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brook platform did not appear in the Bevised Statutes of 1784. 
No General Consociation of the Connecticut churches was 
ever effected. The Consociation remained a Connecticut in- 
stitution, and even the Connecticut churches beyond this 
County, have abandoned it except in the South division of 
Litchfield County, and the East division of New Haven 
County. Well, do we honor it the less to-day? No! for it 
did its work, and if its mission was fulfilled, it will be honor- 
able even when all the places that knew it shall know it no 
more. Possibly its usefulness may be past, and the record 
of it is glorious nevertheless. 

Perhaps some of us are reminded of Mr. Gough's story of 
a school-boy's composition about pins ; how it affirmed that 
many lives had been saved by them ; and when the writer was 
asked to explain, he declared many thousands of lives had 
been saved by pins, " by not swallowing of them." Perhaps 
such may incline to think I show that our churches have de- 
rived beneficial results from the principles of Consociationism, 
by not accepting and applying them. 

Well, that will do for a cavil. But it does not alter the 
great fact, that the positiveness, and earnestness with which 
the obligations of fellowship were asserted, and the fidelity 
and energy with which the fulfilment of those obligations was 
attempted, gave us in time an inheritance in which we re- 
joice ; and advantageous results which we recognize and com- 
memorate with thankfulness : and whatever the Consociation 
was in idea, or might have been in practice ; what in fact it 
has been, and is, is endeared to our churches, and when it is 
proposed to abandon it, for some other form of fellowship, to 
us new, and by us untried, I for one feel very reluctant to 
entertain the motion. I am disinclined, and to-day more 
than ever, to disturb an institution with nearly one hundred 
and eighty years of honorable history, and still answering 
admirable ends. For what is our Consociation, as it is at 
present organized? It is simply a good and efficient form of 
fellowship, with no possibilities of oppression in it, and elas- 
tic enough for all practical purposes. I believe it deserves 
to be perpetuated ; I would not even make too much of its 
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super-efficiency or deficiencies in the past; with all the liabil- 
ities to which one may think it to have been subject in its ear- 
liest type, it answered a noble purpose ; and in its present 
modified form, it answers noble purposes now. In its record 
as a whole we may well take a pride. We may apply with 
an emphasis to the churches of Fairfield County what Dr. 
Bacon said of the churches of Connecticut in the closing sen- 
tences of his Historical Discourse before the General Associa- 
tion at Norwich in 1859. Let me make these sentences the 
conclusion of my address. 

"Where does the sunlight gild a landscape more adorned 
with the evidences of Christian civilization? Where can we 
find so large a body of churches in so small a territory, main- 
taining more eflfectually, on the whole, * the unity of the spirit 
the bond of peace ^ ; and cherishing at the same time a more 
catholic charity toward dissenters and seceders from their or- 
der? Where, notwithstanding the perpetually renewed inves- 
tigation of all truth, and the sometimes personal sharpness of 
our theological debates, do we find, in so large a body of pas- 
tors and ministers, so little of factious partizanship, and so 
much of fraternal intimacy, as among our clergy? When shall 
we find a happier solution of the difficult problem how to rec- 
oncile a complete ecclesiastical liberty, with a well-guarded 
ecclesiastical fellowship ; Evangelical orthodoxy, with evan- 
gelical liberality and charity ; the conservative reverence that 
stands upon the ancient paths, with the progressive spirit 
that prays for new light from the fountain of light, and ever 
striving to keep pace with the progress of the ages, honors 
God by expecting a brighter future ? " 



PATRIOTISM IN OUR CHURCHES. 



BT BEY. EDWARD ANDERSON. 



It seems to me rather odd that the theme of the Patriotism 
of the Churches of the Consociations should be assigned to 
a man whose whole service in the war was in the West, who 
lived there and who saw but one regiment of Eastern troops, 
and that from New Jersey. The Second New Jersey Cavalry 
was for a time brigaded with me and they were fine specimens 
of Eastern troops, but they had been hardened and drilled in 
a life-long fight with mosquitoes, and were therefore scarcely 
fit representatives of Connecticut soldiers. 

But a judgment of one part of the North will do for another 
part, and who shall make a question as between East and 
West, either for the churches, or the loyal people who were 
outside the churches but who had inherited the loyalty of the 
praying fathers and mothers on whose piety was builded New 
England? 

Our country was founded on prayer that was backed by 
righteous lives which were devoted to a country based on re- 
ligious toleration gaged by the Bible. The loyalty of the 
North during the Rebellion was the heredity of the Revolu- 
tion; and the Revolution was the outcome of the meeting- 
house of New England which meant piety to God. Then the 
patriotism of the churches was that of all the churches, and 
since the West was made from the East, you are not far 
wrong in calling on a Western man, bom and reared in Mas- 
sachusetts, to speak on this theme in Connecticut, which with 
Massachusetts makes New England ; — for is not Boston, where 
I was born, the Hub? 

But we had not much denominationalism in our Western 
army. If a poor fellow was shot he didn^t ask for a church- 
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creed to die by, but for Christ. Yet we had some of it, for 
one of my men, west of the Mississippi, asked me one day for 
a furlough, and when I told him we were about starting on a 
campaign and needed every man we had, so no one could be 
spared, he said: 

"I thought you mought give it to me when I says to you 
as my wife is the same sex as youm/' 

Poor fellow, he meant "denomination," and even then I 
found some one had told him that my wife was an Episcopa- 
lian ; so even that don^t much help our Congregationalism. 

And, speaking of that, we had all through our land deep 
piety which forgot all matters of home and culture, as noble 
Christian women gave themselves to the army and the cause, 
because of a Christian patriotism. 

I found one day the volunteer hospital nurse of my com- 
mand — ^young and beautiful and so devoted that my men 
almost worshipped the ground on which she trod — kneeling 
beside one of the men in hospital and reading the prayers of 
the church of England, and I said to her : 

" This is no place for you. Do you know what is the matter 
with this man"? 

"Yes," she said, looking into my face with eyes that shone, 
"small-pox! But why is it not my place? If he gives his 
face why should I not give mine? Why are men to give limbs 
and life, and we women to save ourselves ? Aren't we all for 
the country, and shouldn't our sacrifice be equal"? 

This leads me to say, too, that may be it is all right for you 
to ask a Western soldier to speak of the patriotism of our 
Eastern Christian people, for after all we knew more about it 
than you did. 

In the early part of the war, when our country was bank- 
rupt, and we had no more than enough for the Eastern army 
which was nearer the base of supplies, we in the West were 
hard enough put to it. We had to eat of what hard-tack was 
left over from the Mexican war, and they were stamped " B. C." 
We didn't need that on them to make us know that they were 
made before Christ. Our side-meat we'd have to hold on to 
if we laid a piece of it on a fence-rail while we sharpened our 
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teeth on a flinty hard-tack, to keep it from crawling oflf. 1 
used to think of the story of Charles Lamb who went to the 
store to buy a bit of cheese, and when the grocer was going 
to do it up, he said : 

"I-if y-y-oull t-t-tie a st-string to it, FU 1 1-lead it home." 

But, worse than this, we had no lint or bandages or changes 
for the men, and when they were wounded we had to let them 
lie in the same blue — shoddy at that — in which they were shot, 
and the ragged edges would be caught by the pus to aggra- 
vate the sore. 

Oh, I don't forget how we suffered, and how our noble 
hearted surgeons suffered because they had not instruments 
except where by chance they had brought their own. 

One day, at Lebanon, Mo., where our only solace was in the 
splendid springs that came out of the base of the mountains — 
just such springs as made the only soft spring-beds we had 
during the wari» scout came riding into famp. swinging his 
hat over his head and shouting " Christian Commission — 
they're coming. 

Pretty soon all of us who were well enough, turned out to 
welcome the six-mule teams with the hurrahing muleteers who 
were driving with jerk-rein, and we found little iron cot-beds 
and mattresses, and pillows and piUow-sHps, with bandages 
and lint and night-shirts, and all; and they came from Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. They were made by women and 
girls of New England ; and as we got the old woolen off the 
boys, all crawling with vermin — ^I tell you there was more 
than one sort of gray-backs we had to fight — and got the boys 
washed and shaved and to bed with their wounds dressed, and 
all as clean and sweet as were the hearts and homes from 
which these things had come, don't you believe we loved and 
prayed for and (the real soldier's prayer,) cheered for those 
Christian women? 

We knew that Christian patriotism was more than in prayer 
for our armies ; it was in prayer that meant effort and which 
helped and saved lives of soldiers who could fight some more, 
and with a stronger nerve. 

Talk of the sacred blood of 76 1 It was an inheritance for 
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'61. And it was the Christianity of it that made it what it 
was. If I wanted a detail of men for a forlorn hope in my 
rugged cavalry work, I put confidence in the Chaplain's sug- 
gestion for a detail. The Christian men were the thoroughly 
principled men. Rough, swearing fellows were all right in 
the thick of the fight — sometimes — ^but the real men were the 
men who had God behind them and who were loyal to country, 
because they were loyal to Him. 

But a deeper matter than this comes of our Christian patri- 
otism in the churches, and that shows in our process of recon- 
struction. Our land has been made secure (who doubts it) 
because of the Christian principle that underHes it, as shown 
in the deeply religious phaze of our war. Are prayers of the 
founding fathers to be echoed in prayers of the establishing 
sons, for nothing? Not if God lives, and not if there is truth 
in the history of his national leading all the way from Israel 
to now. 

We have not only settled the question of a democratic form 
of government for all the world and for all time to see, but 
we have established a government that can take the shock of 
such questions as no nation on earth can answer besides. We 
are strong enough — Abased on God's pledge — ^for the settling 
on our rock-founded soil, of matters of the relation of labor 
and capital; — and here we may let come the socialist and 
even the anarchist, to beat out their brains, if they have slxij, 
against the rock of our founding. It will be yet seen, solidi- 
fied by centuries of prayerful righteousness, to be the Rock 
of Ages. 

We have not gone through all this and kept our integrity 
for nothing. Out of our experience have not grown all the 
rich inventions of this century for nothing. We are not com- 
ing out of the theoretic and into the practical in thought — 
even in rehgious thought — ^for nothing ! 

So strong are we, that when in Montgomery the late maJe- 
goddess of the Southern Confederacy piped and muttered 
about the late State-Rights and Secession, and prated about 
the late lost-cause as not lost at all, — we all smiled a calm 
smile, and said, "Let him drivel on — it is of the long ago and 
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fossilized ; it is a mummy looking out of its mummy-cloth"! 
No, no, we don't care for such twaddle as that, for we look to 
grave issues, that after all are not so very grave because they 
are live ones. We are strong enough for them and shall an- 
swer them and settle them, and we shall do it for the world 
and for all time. 

We thought when our war came, that we went into it to save 
our country. God taught us, after a while and by awful les- 
sons, that it was for the wiping out of slavery and the teach- 
ing a new emancipation to the world of nations. 

It was hard for us in the army to realize that the extinction 
of slavery must be the objective point, even if as a war mea- 
sure, before we could hope for success. We had a gallant foe, 
as many a disastrous field had shown, and we needed a pro- 
nounced principle, over and above our saving of the flag, that 
we might be strong enough to turn the tide. Yet when that 
was announced in the Emancipation Proclamation, we were 
so little prepared for it that we were doubtful how it would 
turn with the men. 

My own regiment was about equally divided between Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, and when my men were drawn up in 
line on dress-parade and the General Order was read which 
announced this Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln, when we 
made the test of loyalty to it, just about half the men took a 
pace to the front. But when it was given as a piece of patri- 
otism and as a war measure, to a man they fell into line. 

Even then God's part in it we didn't understand, and that 
had to be learned later. 

What vast strides we have taken beyond that since, under 
our growing enlightenment and by our recognition of God's 
leading, for now we ai'e beginning to learn that it was all for 
the making an arena in which should be fought the greatest 
conflict the world ever saw, and which should give a new civil- 
ization, and a Christian one for all mankind. 



REVIVALS-PAST AND PRESENT. 



BY BEV. J. W. HUBBELL. 



Rev. J. W. Hubbell, of Danbury, who gave the address upon 
** Revivals, Past and Present," was in the midst of his vaca- 
tion, and was not able, until several weeks after the meeting, 
to write out, to the best of his remembrance, the substance 
of what he then said. It was as follows : 

The topic, on which I am to speak to you, is one of the 
deepest interest and greatest importance. It is worthy of an 
elaborate paper, instead of the brief, extemporaneous address 
which is all I am now able to give, and it is all that you have 
time to receive. 

I approach the subject with the greatest reverence, akin to 
that which I suppose they felt, who in the olden time, bore 
the ark of the Lord. For in these one hundred and fifty 
years, the Lord peculiarly enshrined Himself in these sacred 
seasons and places where revivals of religion have prevailed. 
It was auspicious for the beginning of these Consociations, in 
their separate, organic existence, that it should have been in 
the midst of what is usually called, the "Great Awakening," 
in the days of President Edwards, commencing in Northamp- 
ton in 1734, and spreading through Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and soon through all the United Colonies, culminat- 
ing in about 1740. As we have heard in the historical dis- 
course this morning, our churches were then graciously visited 
by the mighty manifestations of the Holy Spirit, in His presence 
and power. It was generally true of these churches then as 
was said by President Edwards of the parish in Northampton ; 
"We have," he says, "about six hundred and twenty commu- 
nicants, which includes almost all our adult persons. I hope 
that by far the larger part of persons in this town, over six- 
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teen years of age, are such as have a saving knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and so by what I have heard, the same is 
true in many other places." It was estimated that, in all the 
colonies, there were not less than fifty thousand converts out 
of a population of two millions. "Thus a thorough reforma- 
tion was wrought in the morals of the people, and a complete 
transformation in their whole deportment.'' 

Following the wars of the American and French Kevolu- 
tions there were great corruptions of public morals. French 
infidelity spread like a pestilence, and of course there was a 
lamentable decline in religion. The close of the last century 
was dark and dreadful. At this time a pastor from one of 
these consociated churches, was called to the presidency of 
Yale College. Soon, under his powerful preaching and per- 
sonal influence, there began to dawn light in the thick dark- 
ness. In 1802 fifty-eight were thus brought into the college 
church, and not a few into the churches at their homes. The 
infidelity which had been so rampant began to hide its head 
in shame, and the new century was ushered in by a wide- 
spread revival movement, prophetic of many a glorious repe- 
tition, marking this nineteenth century, more than any other, 
as the era of Eevivals. There was this distinguishing charac. 
teristic of that revival, that it began among youth in process 
of education. In 1806 there was a revival also in Williams 
College in which some of the earliest missionaries were con- 
verted and in which ministers for these churches were raised 
up, who were ordained to their work with hearts aflame for 
the salvation of souls. Previous to this, it seems to have been 
taken for granted that youth must wait until maturity for their 
conversion, and before they could join the church. I heard, the 
other day, from reliable source, as told by the lamented Pro- 
fessor Goodrich, of a young man in Tale College in the revival 
of 1802, who professed conversion, after being under convic- 
tion of sin for only a day or two. It was thought to be almost 
impossible, and it occasioned much discussion among the pro- 
fessors and pastors of the day. But it soon became apparent 
that a new feature in revivals was appearing, which has been 
so abundantly illustrated ever since, that children and youth, 
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are proper subjects of renewing grace, and that they come 
readily and naturally into Christian life and service without 
those long and dark days and weeks, and even months of con- 
viction, which in the early history of these churches was thought 
essential to genuine conversion. 

Again, after the war of 1812, there followed a luminous 
period of thirty years from about 1814 to 1845, especially 
from 1821 to 1831 of this period, when God's Spirit visited 
our churches in special power. These revivals were frequent 
and effective, occurring every few years in the same church, 
so that one revival almost met another, and extending from 
church to church so that the sacred flame was some where 
continually burning. It was in this period that our own 
lamented Nettleton, beginning his work in connection with 
the First Church in Old Milford, a few miles away, where he 
was studying theology with the pastor of that church, with 
the Village Hymns which he compiled, he went from church 
to church through the length and breadth of this county, 
blessed in scores of revivals, the instrument, in the hands of 
God of bringing many hundreds into our churches. The In- 
quiry Meeting was introduced by him, and has since been 
almost universally adopted as among the most approved and 
effectual means of leading souls to Christ. What were called 
the "Four Days Meetings," with prayer meetings at sunrise, 
were held here and there among all our churches, and revivals 
of wonderful power were thus commenced and carried on. 
Th*ese were emphatically years of the right hand of the Most 
High. 

From 1846 to 1858 was a period of general religious declen- 
sion, although there were luminous points here and there, 
enough to indicate that the Lord had not forgotten His peo- 
ple, it was only because his people had forgotten Him. The 
causes of the absence of clearly defined revival movement, 
may be found owing partly to the great prosperity of the 
country during this period, and the spirit of speculation and 
worldliness naturally rife, and partly also perhaps to "un- 
happy disputes about measures and men 3S the instruments 
in promoting revivals." In 1857, as you will remember, (I 
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remember it as the year of my graduation from college), there 
was a time of general calamity and great depression of busi- 
ness; fortunes were lost in a day, men^s hearts on every side 
were failing them through fear, and in the midst of the ruin of 
earthly hopes and the loss of earthly possessions, came the 
universal longing for something more satisfying and abiding. 
The great revival of 1868 ensued — a revival which was an up- 
ward step in God's revelation of His Will in saving. The 
awakening began with the most degraded and hopeless 
population of the large cities, and spread with great 
rapidity from city to city, from State to State, going through 
the land from ocean to ocean like a mighty wave of salvation. 
The hopeful converts in a single year have been estimated as 
high as half a million. Prayer meetings, morning, noon and 
night, union meetings of Christians of every name, began to 
be the prominent feature of this revival. Kemarkable an- 
swers to prayer were recorded, and they stimulated God's peo- 
ple to ask and receive as never before. From that day to this, 
there has been a growing interest in our churches, itself a fea- 
ture of the revivals of the present, that those bearing the 
name of Christ, having some thing of the mind and heart of 
Christ, are going out seeking and saving the lost. Not simply 
waiting for them to come to our churches and Sabbath-Schools, 
but going out, in His Spirit, into the highways and hedges, 
and compelling them to come in. A few days ago we received 
into our church in Danbury over thirty on confession of their 
faith in Christ, and more than half of these, were what might 
be called outsiders, those not accustomed to attend church, with 
no church home, no Sabbath, no piety in the house. Here our 
churches are beginning to hear the Master's call as never be- 
fore, and are going out seeking and saving the lost, and so 
saving themselves, as well as others. 

God is honoring in these days the orderly and ordinary 
methods of His church, while we look for and labor for and 
pray for revivals of religion, the methods are different from 
what they have been in the past. The Sabbath-School itself 
is a feature in the modem revival. There is focussed there, 
much of prayer, of Christian teaching and testimony. The 
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children are thus nurtured into Christian life and naturally 
pass into the church for which the Sabbath-School prepares 
the way. The prayer meeting is another feature in the 
revivals of the present. Here, more than ever, is the source 
of power, here the secret place of the Most High, here the 
school' in which the converts are trained for eflfective service, 
and where they are kept from falling. For we are beginning 
to realize that the work of edifying young converts is quite 
as important as their conversion. Indeed, we have found 
that the work only just begins when they are brought into 
the church. They are to be welcomed and watched over and 
set to work in saving others, and so grow by serving — and thus 
the church will be kept in that progressive, revival spirit in 
which it will ensphere more and more the Spirit of Christ and 
be preparing herself for His coming when He shall find her 
watching. May God visit these churches with His Holy 
Spirit, and thrill all of us with the Divine Power that we may 
go hence with hearts aglow for the Master's service, with ears 
attentive to His undying promise, "Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end " ! 



RELATION OF OUR CHURCHES TO 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 



BY BEY. B. O. 8. MGNEILLE. 



One hundred and fifty years ago, that is in the year 1737, 
the churches in Connecticut were almost exclusively Congre- 
gational. 

In the year 1708 the ministers and messengers, who repre- 
sented the forty-one Congregational churches at that time in 
the State, adopted at Saybrook certain statements of doctrine 
and heads of agreement to promote unity in confession govern- 
ment and discipline. In October of the same year, this Say- 
brook Platform as it was called was accepted by the Assembly 
and a law enacted, that the churches which were united under 
it should be for the future established by law. Thus arose 
the Standing Order, which was supported by State taxation 
and which with certain modifications continued till 1784 when 
the dissenting churches, as they were called, were admitted 
to the same privilege and maintained in the same way. In 
1818, upon the adoption of a new constitution the remnants 
of this ecclesiastical establishment were swept away, and from 
that date all the churches were left to voluntary support. 

In 1737 then the standing order, of which we are the heirs 
at law, consisted of not far from sixty churches, and all who 
were outside of it were called dissenters. There were at that 
time in the entire State four Baptist and about the same 
number of Episcopal churches, with perhaps one or two of 
the Presbyterian order, and here and there a handful of Qua- 
kers. In point of numbers, prestige, legal recognition, intel- 
ligence, influence and wealth, the Congregational churches 
stood in a somewhat better ratio than that of sixty to six. 

But though the Standing Order one hundred and fifty 
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yeard ago was thus secure under the protection of the State, 
and the ministers' salaries were sure to be paid out of the 
taxes, yet religion, for which the church was supposed to 
exist had been for years upon the decline. The year 1737, 
indeed, marked almost the lowest ebb of a long period of un- 
precedented spiritual depression. 

The causes are not far to seek. There had been a rapid 
increase of population. The new immigrants, as a rule, 
blrought little religion with them and found not much to their 
liking in the high and dry churches of the day. The school 
as well as the church fell into neglect, and the rising genera- 
tion grew up in lamentable ignorance. The establishment 
did not furnish a sufficient supply of educated ministers to 
meet the demand, and none others were allowed to exercise 
their gifts. The use of lay effort was unknown and its devel- 
opxnent repressed : essay preaching, zeal for an almost defunct 
Galyanism which savored of fatalism, and the spiritual pride 
and dignity of the church authorities, had brought religion 
to the lowest ebb it had known in Connecticut since Daven- 
port preached, under the elm in New Haven, to a godly con- 
gregation of earnest men the sermon which consecrated the 
settlement of that city. 

But better times were at hand. Bevivals of religion began 
in the eastern part of the State as early as 1735. In 1740 New 
Eixgland was on the edge of the Great Awakening. White- 
field, with his eccentric helper, Davenport, as tail to his fiei*y 
comet, swept over northern New England in a blaze of relig- 
ious enthusiasm. At Northampton Jonathan Edwards, and 
in New Jersey the Tennents had aroused the people to repen- 
tance and a new spiritual life. Lay effort began to be recog- 
nized. There was every where the working of a new leaven. 
Against these revivals, and as it now seems, pretty much 
against any vital religion the more staid Congregationalists, 
upon the whole set their faces. It was not till many years 
after the beginning of our period that the established churches 
were convinced by the logic of events and completely awakened 
to the fact that they were losing their hold upon the commu- 
nities in which they had so long flourished. A sharp conflict 
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and a long continued disturbance preceded the general ack- 
nowledgment on the part of the Standing Order that ecclesi- 
astical arrangements and ministerial authority were of less 
consequence than evangelical truth and personal piety. 

In 1818, under the new constitution, as we have have already 
said, all the churches in Connecticut became voluntary organ- 
izations and were supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Since then the Congregational churches in the State, and in 
this vicinity, have lost their former unquestioned precedence. 
In Fairfield County at this time the Congregational, the Meth- 
odist, and the Episcopal churches have as nearly as can be the 
same number of organizations, and their edifices substantially 
the same number of sittings. By the census of 1870, each of 
these denominations had about thirty-five churches, and four- 
teen thousand sittings. The Baptists in Fairfield County had 
not far from one-third as many churches and church accomo- 
dations. 

The question is often asked why the relation of preponde- 
rance on the part of the Congregational churches has so 
greatly changed! 'How is it that when they originally had 
the whole ground they have so largely lost it? 

In reply several things bearing upon the general subject 
may be said. 

In the first place it is very fortunate indeed, under the con- 
ditions attending the growth of our population that more than 
one form of Christian faith and church government has been 
introduced among us. 

In the second place, though the original settlers of Con- 
necticut were Congregationalists, yet the subsequent growth 
of the State has been most largely by an element with different 
ecclesiastical preferences. Moreover, the emigration from 
Connecticut, oftentimes of her best and most energetic men, 
has largely been from the older families, most of whom were 
Congregational. The condition of so many churches in our 
hill-country may be explained in a word, the original towns- 
people have left, and quite an other class has taken their 
places. 
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It is also to be remarked that while Connecticut was settled 
by Congregationalists, New York by Dutch Reformed, Penn- 
sylvania by Quakers, Virginia by Episcopalians, Maryland by 
Roman Catholics, and South Carolina by Hugenots, yet in 
neither of these States is the original church by any means 
the strongest or most influential church to-day. In each of 
these cases, causes extraneous to the first settlement have 
disturbed and in the end controlled the religious equilib- 
rium. 

But if in the light of present statistics, and in the way of 
warning for the future we ask in what respect have our churches 
been somewhat deficient in preserving and enlarging their her- 
itage, we must recognize the fact that it is unquestionably 
true, the country over, that the descendants of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans are far greater in number than the members of 
our Congregational fold. 

In truth the Congregational church, at its best, is only suited 
to some people, and by no means all ; its statement of doctrine, 
form of government and method of worship are at their best 
only partially adapted to the sum total of the religious needs 
of such a community as that by which we are surrounded. 

The Congregational church in practical religious work has 
its strong points ; so have the Episcopal church, the Metho- 
dist church, and the Baptist chm*ch ; preeminently because of 
the childhood faith and training of its adherents; the same 
may be said of the Roman Catholic communion. 

But Congregationalism has not always been at its best. It 
was not so when it held pn to the mechanism of the Standing 
Order; when in so many influential quarters it opposed the 
revivals which began about 1740; when it exalted too much 
the intellectual element in religious experience, when its mem- 
bers were almost all of them of aristocratic tendencies in their 
politics, when it long looked with disfavor upon the use of the 
lay element in church work ; and when in new, more earnest 
and less regular methods, plainly demanded by the condition 
of the common people it perceived principally what was dis- 
orderly or excessive and undervalued because it underesti- 
mated what was helpful and spiritual. 
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One of the strong points of Congregationalism hereabouts 
has been its respectability. It has almost died of it. An- 
other strong point was formerly the plainness of its church 
service and the length of the sermon, until wise men be- 
gan to perceive that in this part of its strength lay indeed 
its weakness. If under happier influences its respectability 
is somewhat yielding to a newly aroused spiritual earnestness ; 
and the plainness of its service being somewhat modified in 
the use of sacred song and some little essay towards litiu*gical 
helps, and its pulpit efforts following the magnificent exam- 
ple of Jonathan Edwards are now more than formerly appeals 
to the heart as well as discourses to the head, then certainly, 
its relation to other churches, now so cordial in the way of 
recognition and fellowship, may long remain unimpaired, 
while with increasing efficiency it may continue to minister 
to the spiritual needs of an increasingly large number of 
those who believe that her paths are for them the best foot- 
ways toward heaven. 




PASTORATES, OLD AND NEW. 



BT BEV. BICHABD B. THUBSTON. 



The letter of the Registrar, which called me to this service, 
has proved to be quite cabalistic. It seemed to assign as 
my particular topic in a series, "The Outlook before the 
Churches." But the programme brought me the theme, " Pas- 
torates, Old and New." A re-examination revealed the fact 
that both the topics were in my assignment. But, what can 
a man do in fifteen or twenty minutes, in surveying one hund- 
red and fifty years past, and the unbounded expanse of the 
future? After such "a feast of fat things "as we have enjoyed, 
it would be like adding another color to the rainbow — ^if one 
could do it. 

And, why was such a subject given to me I Was it because 
my recollection extends into the second of the three half-cen- 
turies we commemorate to-day? But I am only just of age in 
Fau*field County; how, then, can I speak of the "Pastorates, 
Old"? We remember that the churches of Connecticut and 
Maine were daujg^hters of Massachusetts: their children, there- 
fore, must be cousins ; and we may presume there is a family 
resemblance. 

When I was a child^ my father, a deacon, "kept a minis- 
ter's hotel." Some of the persons of those days are distinct 
in my memory still. One of the jbarliest was a man "little of 
stature," but called " Father." He wore the dress of the old 
time^shoes, silver buckles, long stockings, and Continental 
coat. I once heard him preach in his own church. The ser- 
mon was one of a series on the ten commandments. On the 
previous Sabbath his plain speaking had offended some of his 
congregation, who manifested their displeasure by staying 
away from the afternoon service; and he chastised them 
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severely for their absence. He was a scholarly, diligent, faith- 
ful man, somewhat eccentric ; and he left a son in the min- 
istry, who was like the rest of us. 

Another was a man of strong frame, not tall, but broad 
shouldered ; and as he walked up the aisle with solemn bear- 
ing, he appeared like a heavenly presence. He had a deep, 
sonorous voice^ which seemed more like an angel's trumpet 
than the tone of mortal speech ; and the wave of his handker- 
chief was as the gleam of an angel's wing. 

Dr. Bellamy, who was within our bounds, was accustomed 
to receive theological students. There came to him a young 
man, who, while in college, had gained the soubriquet of 
"Botheration Niles," by his Socratic method of argument. 
The teacher advised him in entering upon his studies to lay 
aside his preconceived opinions, and gave him as the subject 
of an essay, "The being and attributes of God." "I do not 
believe there is a God," said Niles. "What"! exclaimed the 
Doctor, "Come here to study Divinity, and not believe there 
is a God"! "I had believed there is a God," was the rejoin- 
der; "but you told me I must lay aside my preconceived 
opinions." After bothering his instructor, however, Niles 
made a good student, a profound theologian, a great and use- 
ful man. 

Of Dr. Lewis, of Greenwich, it is related that he had a 
"robust, and prolonged, and joyous laugh"; and I have had 
auricular assurance that the successors of such men, in our 
times, are not deficient in that evidence of a gracious state. 

They were men, as we have heard to-day, who were stead- 
fast in their convictions of truth, and duty. They performed 
their work with patience and fidelity. They were patriotic, 
in accordance with the record which we have already heard 
concerning the churches. It has been said that, probably, 
the war of the Revolution could not have been brought to a 
successful issue, without the aid of the ministry ; and I know 
that when the Rebellion came, and the great trial of our na- 
tion was upon us, the state and the army leaned upon the 
church and the pulpit. The voice of "the war Governor" of 
Pennsylvania, which I heard in Boston, gave strong and grate- 
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fill testimony to their support. Not the less, the Fathers 
were men of a devout spirit : they prayed with profound reve- 
rence, humility, and filial confidence in our Heavenly Father. 

Yet they were very human. We idealize those men. I 
think, also, that in much the same way we are apt to idealize 
the former times ; and this explains in part why so many say 
the former times were better than these times, and, therefore, 
indulge such needless apprehensions of evil. The memorials 
of to-day indicate that the times are better, not worse. We 
have the same oracles of God : we pray in the same Holy 
Spirit, and men are as diligent, faithful, and true as aforetime. 
The old pastorates are the new ; and the new are the old, with 
change only of vestments. 

And, thus we come to the Outlook of our Chui'ches for the 
Future. What is it? It is an outlook upon new aspects of 
theological thought, new practical applications of the gospel, 
and brightening prospects of the kingdom of God. When 
the traveler descends from the sources of the Missouri, or the 
Amazon to the "great and wide sea," the laws of gravitation, 
and the laws of vegetation do not change; but he passes 
through perpetually changing scenery : the aspects of nature 
are endlessly varied. So it is when we descend the stream of 
time and trace the history of the Church. The same great 
fact holds, with its corresponding features in the realms of 
spirit. Thus it has been in all the ages since God began to 
give his revelation to the world; and thus it will continue to 
be ; for such is the plan of the wise and gracious Creator. 
The forms of his thoughts are not stereotyped for all the ages, 
Bxcept in the Holy Scriptures. 

I. Take note of the fact in relation to theological thought 
and statement, or doctrine. The churches are contemplating 
new forms of the apprehension and expression of scriptural 
truth. But "there is nothing new under the sun.'' I remem- 
ber from a child the discussions of my father's house. The 
topics were different, but the spirit of them, and the vital 
cause were the same as now. What we call "new departures " 
have been ever taking place ; and it must be so ; for the Bible, 
as containing the expression in human language of the infinite 
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thoughts of God is inexhaustible. If it were not so, the words 
of Paul, "O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God," would lose their power. But the deeper 
we see, and the clearer, the more we know, they are '^ unsearch- 
able." It is this characteristic which makes the Bible equal 
to the demands and needs of all time. If we could measure 
it, expound and define it exactly, our thoughts would be as 
large as God's; and the inevitable conclusion would be, that 
there is no need of believing the Bible is from God. Nothing 
could be worse ior the churches than to be bound to unin- 
spired men. 

Then let the thinkers think, and the men of genius soar, 
and the men of eloquence proclaim ; subject of course to the 
responsibility of the interpreters of holy oracles; for I believe 
in the inspiration of the Bible. 

Why should the facts of the times, in this regard be viewed 
with alarm? The church and ministry are not forsaking God. 
God is not forsaking his people. Good men in Fairfield Con- 
sociation had significant experience in the case of Dr. Bush- 
nell. Prom their seats in glory, would they now controvert 
him ecclesiastically; or would they own, (I know you will al- 
low me to express my opinion,) that he was wiser than they? 

The theological excitement of the times is healthful. It is 
stagnant thought — ^it is excessive attachment to merely human 
formularies, which is dangerous, and may become deadly. 
Wheat is wheat, but the world does not live on the harvests 
of former ages; and the bread of life must be continually re- 
produced in the thought and experience of successive genera- 
tions. "The seed is the word of God": the freshness of har- 
vests is a vital quality. 

n. The Outlook of the Churches, is upon new practical 
applications of the gospel. Indeed they are already upon us — 
in the questions of the age — ^in the strifes of Labor and Cap- 
ital. What is the truth in respect to them? What is the 
duty of the Church and the Ministry in this great emergency? 
Daniel Webster once said, "I believe, there is more truth in 
the Bible, which has hitherto escaped the attention of com- 
mentators, and which is of importance to mankind, than is to 
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be found in all other sources." It is a great thought in accord- 
ance with the fact which constitutes the Bible The Book for all 
time ; and " the signs of the times " indicate that the truth to 
be brought to light relates largely to the righteousness and 
welfare of men in this world. Ever since the Reformation, 
our churches have been very sacerdotal/ they must become 
humane and righteous in fitting men for heaven. 

Maurice, one of the great lights of the English established 
Church has said, "Property and Bank are holy "but he also 
said, "Deeper than all the distinctions of property and rank, 
are the facts of a common creation, redemption, and humanity. 
* * * The Chiu*ch has become powerless to protect the 
interests which she ignomiously preferred, (that is of the rich) 
from the attacks of fanatics who would reduce every thing to 
a common stock." That is strong and brave language from 
such a source. In the same spirit, Fairbau*n, another eminent 
English teacher, said to our ministers in Boston two years 
ago, "When the Church stands for all that humanity needs, 
and opposed to all that hurts humanity, she will receive the 
loyalty of all people." 

This agrees with the scope of the Scriptures. God is a 
good architect. He has laid the foundations ; and his oracles 
ordain the conditions of human equity and welfare. The real 
constitution of human society is in the Bible. Christ was fore- 
told as "the Leader and Commander of the people." He is 
"the King" who "shall reign in righteousness" in this world. 
He is the Beconciler of men to men, as well as of men to God ; 
and the Church is "the pillar and ground" of thifi, with all 
we call evangelical truth. 

One whose wcnrks are extensively read recently said to the 
Ministers^ Meeting in Hartford, "I believe that the explosion 
of the bomb in Chicago, the other day, was a revolutionary 
event of as much importance and significance, as the first gun 
fired upon Fort Sumter." I cannot apprehend that we are to 
meet a revolution by violence ; but my hope rests here, that 
the Church and the Ministry are studying as never before the 
principles of righteousness in the oracles of God, and " the 
work of righteousness will be peace, and the effect of right- 
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eousness, quietness and assurance forever." In a meeting of 
Communists, one not of them was to speak. "We will hear 
whatever you have to tell us," said the President, "only not a 
word about Christ." The church have to show to the unbe- 
lieving and restless toilers — ^not Herr Most, but the Lord 
Jesus Christ is your Leader, your Friend, your Deliverer; and 
he is our Peace. 

m. The Outlook of our Churches is upon unexampled 
peace, prosperity, and riches, because of righteousness. Such 
is the promise of both the Testaments. 

Let it not be inferred that the primary, spiritual aspect of 
the subject, the growth of vital piety is overlooked, or under- 
valued. That, of course, underlies all we have to say ; but it 
has had place to-day; and time now scarcely allows space 
for a brief statement of important considerations less fre- 
quently presented, and following in our line of thought. 

Prosperity. Riches. This world is God's ; and he is giv- 
ing it to his people, his children, not to his enemies. "Blessed 
are the meek; for they shall inherit" — not heaven, as we often 
practically teach — ^but, "the earth," our Savior says. Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled"; and it means righteousness of righteous men 
in this world. Then follow the beatitudes of the pure, and 
the peace-makers. James keeps the same order of a divine 
philosophy — "first pure, then peaceable." Paul teaches the 
same great secular fact in his assurance to the saints, "all 
things are yours ; the world, life, death, things present, things 
to come; all are yours." 

Many wonder that the Church is growing rich, and are full 
of dread; but God is keeping his promises in this regard; 
and the Church wants the grace of faith and fidelity for the 
right acquisition and use of wealth. It will be given. It is 
promised, " Holiness to the Lord, shall be on the bells of the 
horses" — the symbols of war, of enterprise, and of pleasure. 
Everything shall be sanctified. The forces of the Gentiles, 
that is, the wealth of nations shall come to Zion. For brass 
shall be gold, and for iron silver, and her "people shall be 
all righteous." " The kingdom of God is righteousness, peace, 
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and joy in the Holy Ghost." Out of the regions of a prac- 
tical righteousness, we ascend the heights of peace and joy. 
Seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, all 
the earthly things are added. Thus the Church is blessed on 
her way to the holy city of the future, that cometh down from 
God out of heaven, to be "the Bride the Lamb's Wife." 
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